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After which scanty notice of the logical trilogy and tentative 
withdrawal of all in it that may offend, we have still on our hands, 
uncommented upon, the admirable paper of Mr. Cohen. Here again 
the issue appeared to be largely between the new and the old, as 
represented, for example, by the pre-Kantian view of geometry as 
the science of actual space versus the present interpretation of the 
subject. In the subsequent discussion there was revealed an aston- 
ishing difference of opinion between Mr. Cohen and Mr. Smith re- 
garding the existential implications of the laws of Euclidean and of 
Eiemannian space. Thus again, though somewhat obliquely, did 
realism come into question. 

Mr. Cohen defined logic and characterized its functions sug- 
gestively and with incisiveness. None the less the company never 
reached a total agreement on the relation of mathematics and logic 
nor on any other matter. For reflections on the advantages of this 
circumstance, those interested are referred to the discussions of the 
meeting in 1913. 

Helen Huss Parkhurst. 
Barnard College. 
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The Mythology of All Races. Louis Herbert Gray, Editor ; George 
Foot Moore, Consulting Editor. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. XIII Vols. Vol. I: Greek and Roman, William Sher- 
wood Fox (1916). Vol. VI: Indian, A. Berriedale Keith; and 
Iranian, Albert J. Carnoy (1917). Vol. IX: Oceanic, Roland 
B. Dixon (1917). Vol. X: North American, Hartley Burr 
Alexander (1916). 

This experiment in popular synthesis of exotic material can not 
but arouse the liveliest sympathy and interest among the reading 
public at large as well as among professional students of primitive 
lore. Thus, the editors are to be congratulated upon the entire plan 
of publication and, on the whole, upon the way in which it has been 
carried out to date. From the standpoint of book-making — and in a 
series such as this the item is not unimportant — the four volumes 
before us deserve the highest praise. The books are well printed on 
excellent paper and embellished by a considerable number of illus- 
trations in the text as well as by full-page tables, usually selected 
with care and invariably of high technical excellence. As to the 
contents, a synthetic presentation of the world 's mythic lore has for 
so long been a desideratum, that to see a first attempt in this direc- 
tion actually im werden is most satisfying, and one is tempted to 
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overlook inevitable shortcomings in his appreciation of the entire 
scheme. 

While a more systematic analysis of the contents of the series 
will be in place when all the volumes have left the press, a few com- 
ments may not come amiss at this time. While the intrinsic interest 
of Professor Fox's discussion of Greek and Roman myths and cos- 
mogonies is, of course, high, the author is not always careful in state- 
ments of fact as well as theory. The abstract of the Iliad, and espe- 
cially that of the 2Eneid, given by the author are not accurate, and, 
in spots, positively incorrect. On page 154 Zeus is credited with 
having devised means for breaking the truce between the Trojans 
and Achaians, a function which can not in truth be ascribed to him. 
The linguistic derivations adduced do not always carry conviction. 
Examples will be found on pages 169, 189, and 219. As to theories, 
one can scarcely accept the statement (p. xliii) that a myth was 
"accepted as true by its original maker and his hearers." It is also 
regrettable that Professor Pox has so seldom included in his presen- 
tation the variants of the myths and incidents cited in some one ver- 
sion. The common practise, often adopted by the author, of making 
up a connected account by combining several versions or sets of inci- 
dents, is also a dangerous procedure, often resulting in a distorted 
picture of the aboriginal material. The sketches by Dr. Keith (In- 
dian) and Dr. Carnoy (Iranian) are on the whole admirable. One 
is particularly interested to find how much of the ancient lore and 
fantasy is still to be found among the population of modern India, 
largely, no doubt, brought down from remote times through the 
channels of tradition, but in part, perhaps, recreated by the popular 
imagination under the combined influence of a common environ- 
mental and cultural background. Dr. Carnoy 's summarizing re- 
marks at the close of his study (pp. 350-351) arouse some dissent. 
While it is true that myths, when "no longer understood," will often 
degenerate into mere tales and break up into incidents which, under 
varying names, may even become unrecognizable, the opposite proc- 
ess must not be lost sight of, namely, the constant accumulation of 
incidents in the body of a complicated myth, and its consequent 
growth by accretion, leading to an ever-increasing mass of incidents 
which, having been subjected to secondary processes of psychological 
assimilation, often lose their original identity, a veil thus being 
drawn over their historically disparate provenience. Professor Alex- 
ander, in dealing with North American mythology, tried to be very 
concrete, eliminating almost wholly comment and interpretation. 
Yet there is not a little subjectivity in the way the author classifies 
and presents his material. The grouping of mythologies according 
to environmental setting — Forest, Plains, Mountain and Desert, 
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Gulf, etc. — is at best a hazardous procedure. It has been often at- 
tempted, but the resulting grouping is always artificial, leading to 
an overemphasis of often far-fetched similarities as well as to the 
marring of differences in really significant and typical traits. Nor 
may we endorse the author's dictum that "stories which satisfy 
curiosity about causes are true myths" (p. xviii). The position 
represented by the author, while in line with time-honored tradition, 
has of late been rudely shaken by the onslaughts of more detached 
spirits among folklorists and ethnologists. While recognizing the 
essence of myth in the blending of magical, supernatural with nov- 
elistic, literary elements, the modern student often fails to discover 
the explanatory nucleus at the root of the myth. In fact the ex- 
planatory features are frequently associated with the myth in such 
a way that no doubt can remain of their secondary and wholly ad- 
ventitious merging with the original story. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Alexander is certainly right in asserting that "the funda- 
mental material of myth is rather a collection of incidents fitted into 
the scheme of things suggested by perception and habit than the 
stark invention of nature; and while the incidents must have an 
invention somewhere, the greater portion of them seem to be given 
by art and adopted by nature — borrowing and adaptation being, for 
the savage as for the civilized man, more facile than new thinking" 
(pp. xxiii-xxiii). 1 

Professor Dixon's contribution to the series is, without doubt, 
the most notable one to date. It will meet with deserved apprecia- 
tion on the part of the more serious reader. Oceania has for some 
time been known to the ethnologist as a most fascinating yet almost 
hopelessly complex field of investigation. As to the layman, he has 
learned to admire in museums the kaleidoscopic featherwork of the 

i A passage quoted by the author from Rasmussen 's The People of the Polar 
North (p. 219) deserves to be reproduced here on account of its intrinsic inter- 
est. The passage consists of a statement made by ' ' Blind Ambrosius, ' ' a 
West Greenlander, and reads as follows : ' ' Our country has wide borders ; there 
is no man born who has travelled round it; and it bears secrets in its bosom of 
which no white man dreams. Up here we live two different lives ; in the Summer, 
under the torch of the Warm Sun; in the Winter, the lash of the North Wind. 
But it is the dark and the cold that make us think most. And when the long 
Darkness spreads itself over the country, many hidden things are revealed, and 
men 's thoughts travel along devious paths. ' ' A psychological situation such as is 
suggested by the above passage has often occurred to the present writer, while 
he was engaged in certain studies of Eskimo culture. It is indeed to be expected 
that a double existence under periodically recurring conditions of darkness and 
light, with all the concomitant changes of environmental setting, might result 
among a primitive people in a state of split mores, a kind of a double code of 
behavior, in economics, religion, nay, even ethics itself. The problem has never 
been investigated; hence, it is hereby commended to the attention of ethnologists 
and others with Arctic leanings. 
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Hawaiian, the finished technique of Polynesian clubs, the esthetic 
intricacies of the elaborate Maori carvings, but he would find himself 
utterly at a loss if called upon to characterize even in a most super- 
ficial way the customs and ideas of these seafaring peoples. With 
reference to social structure and function the gap was partly filled 
by a recent work of Dr. Rivers on The History of Melanesian Society. 
For mythology, and indirectly for religion, a similar task has been 
fulfilled with some success by Professor Dixon. Of the five regions 
discussed, however, only Melanesia and Polynesia are adequately 
represented, the treatment of Indonesia is full only in spots, while 
Micronesia and Australia have been neglected to an extent not to be 
justified even by the paucity of the available material. The cos- 
mogonies of Melanesia and Polynesia, on the other hand, in their 
evolutionist as well as special creationist forms, are represented most 
satisfactorily. Thus the exotic flavor of this wave-weaned lore is 
for the first time brought within the reach of the layman, the lore 
which some half a century ago proved to the old globe-trotter, Bas- 
tian, a source of well-nigh inexhaustible inspiration. In his theo- 
retical interpretations Professor Dixon is not always successful. 
Here the reviewer must take sides with a common colleague and 
against the author, particularly in connection with the latter 's util- 
ization of the theory of migration and diffusion of culture, in an 
attempt to account for the two types of cosmogonic theory current 
in the South Seas. 2 

In concluding, it is not necessary to repeat the well-deserved 
praise bestowed upon the work. As to its shortcomings, three might 
be singled out as of special importance. The myths are not usually 
given in the form current among the people themselves, but are 
rather used as raw material for an artificial synthetic account. "While 
to a certain extent this is unavoidable. Professor Dixon's contribu- 
tion well shows the weakness of the other volumes in this respect. 
The literary form of the myths is nowhere indicated beyond the most 
superficial way. As a result of this omission, the similarities in con- 
tent of the myths are often exaggerated, whereas even the most sig- 
nificant contrasts in form or literary style are usually marred or dis- 
appear altogether. It is, finally, to be regretted that the authors of 
the several sketches have not found space for even the briefest 
presentation of the other aspects of the cultures of those peoples 
whose mythologies they have brought before the reader. Had one 
tenth of the space in each of the four volumes been devoted to this 
purpose, they would not have made any more tedious reading for the 

2 Cf. The New Republic, January 5, 1918, p. 289. 
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special student, while their value to the layman would have been 
enormously enhanced. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

Columbia University. 

The Fundamentals of Psychology. W. B. Pillsbury. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 562. 

Professor Pillsbury, whose Essentials of Psychology has been per- 
haps more generally useful than any other American text, has here 
undertaken a task in which he can scarcely expect to satisfy any one 
completely. There is fairly general agreement regarding the ma- 
terial that ought to be presented in an elementary text-book, and on 
the other hand a monumental treatise like Wundt's Grundzilge 
should, it is clear, contain everything that is known about a subject. 
But an intermediate text-book, intended to be studied by the pupil 
who knows the elements of the science, but not undertaking to dis- 
cuss any topic exhaustively, is sure to come in for criticism on its 
selection of material. It is easy to quarrel with the author for over- 
emphasizing certain topics (why need the student occupy even a 
single pulse of attention with the fact that the intraocular pressure 
amounts to about 25 mm. of mercury in the normal individual?), 
and dismissing others hastily or ignoring them entirely (there is 
hardly any mention in the book of reaction time or psycho-physical 
methods). But it would be far from easy to write a book whose 
choices would provoke any less criticism. One may, I think, fairly ob- 
ject that if any names at all were to be mentioned in the text or in 
footnotes as authorities for facts, such references should have been 
much more adequate and complete : the selection of names actually 
made is likely to give the student a distorted view of the relative im- 
portance of authorities. 

The author's conclusions on disputed points, where he states 
them, are such as seem to me sound. He correctly points out that 
the experiments of Cannon and Sherrington do not overthrow the 
James-Lange theory of emotions. His treatment of the self is sug- 
gestive and satisfactory. I should have preferred to have the motor 
theory of attention more adequately presented, if not adopted. 
There seems no especial gain in trying to make the conditions of 
attention identical throughout with those of association : change, the 
most important objective condition of attention, has no parallel 
among the conditions of association. In his opening chapter, Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury says : ' ' We shall endeavor as far as possible to keep 
the explanation of physical states in terms of antecedent physical 
states, and the explanation of mental states in terms of antecedent 
mental states, and assume as little interaction between the series as 



